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^A^klCARAGUA. 

By  Consul  Henry  S.  Waternipn,  Corlnto. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  commerce  of  Nicaragua  for  1919  in  com- 
parison with  former  years  was  the  marked  increase  in  both  imports 
and  exports,  each  being  the  Largest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
A'ahie  of  the  imports  was  33  per  cent  oyer  that  for  1918,  and  that  of 
the  exports  GO  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  exports  was  chiefly  due  to  the  yery  large  crop  of 
coifee  shipped  during  the  year,  and  also  its  high  price.  The  other 
principal  products  exported — gokl,  mahogaii}^,  bananas,  sugar,  and 
hides — also  showed  increases  or  held  well  up  to  the  preyious  good 
records. 

An  increase  in  imports  naturally  followed,  although  an  influential 
factor  in  this  trade  was  the  necessity  of  replenishing  stocks  depleted 
by  seA'eral  j^ears  of  war.  Nearly  all  manufactured  articles  partici- 
pated in  the  increase  except  those  of  iron  and  steel,  y\hich  sliowed  a 
considerable  decrease,  probably  due  to  the  Ayar.  There  was  also  a 
slight  decrease  in  leather  and  its  manufactures.  In  food  products 
there  was  a  large  and  gratifying  decrease  in  the  imports  of  rice  and 
corn,  showing  that  the  country  was  raising  enough  for  home  con- 
sum.ption,  instead  of  importing  large  quantities  as  in  former  years. 

Countries  Participating  in  Import  Trade. 

The  proportion  of  imports  from  the  United  States  was  higher 
in  1919  than  in  an}-  preyious  year,  84  per  cent  of  the  total  coming 
from  the  United  States.  In  1914,  62  per  cent  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  previous  years  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  full  re- 
sumption of  trade  with  European  countries  and  the  flow  of  coffee  to 
those  countries  will  undoubtedly  decrease  this  proportion.  How- 
ever, American  goods  have  become  so  firmly  intrenched  in  Nicaragua, 
and  have  become  so  well  known,  that  it  Avill  take  strenuous  efforts 
on  the  part  of  European  competitors  to  regain  even  approximately 
their  former  position. 
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Tlie  value  of  the  imports  into  Nicaragua,  by  countries  of  origin,  for 
the  year  1919  and  a  comparison  with  1913  and  1918  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Countiies  of  origin. 


1918 


1919 


Great  Britain 

France 

rtaiy 

Spain 

Germany 

other  European  countries. 

United  States 

Panama 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Salvador 

Mexico 

West  Indies 

Chile 

Other  .American  coimtries. 

China 

Japan 

India 


,150,011 
400, 776 
144,361 
55,883 
619,212 
36,149 
,244,008 


798 

141 

3,234 

13,203 


$596, 809 

1*1,324 

16,6,80 

7,989 

827 

7,134 

4,630,057 

138, 559 

9,661 

4,787 

65,472 

35,704 


28,471 
67,932 

5,227 


8,413 

139, 789 

112, 764 

3 

831 


86S9, 721 

146,330 

38,838 

33, 190 

24 

9,212 

6,687,712 

147,613 

5,449 

26,575 

29, 905 

32,992 

30,471 

3,516 


3,771 

3,572 

512 

23, 250 


Total. 


5,770,006 


7,912,653 


Import  Trade  by  Articles. 

Cotton  goods  are  the  leading  item  of  import  into  Nicaragua,  fol- 
lowed by  food  products  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  In  the 
following  table  are  shown  the  value  of  the  principal  Nicaraguan 
imports  during  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


1918 


Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines... 

Cotton  goods 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of 
Food  products: 

Coffee 

Corn 

Fish, and  products  of 

Flour 

Fruits,  and  products  of 

.  Meat ,  and  products  of 

Eice 

Sugar 

Vegetables,  and  products  of. . . 

All  other '. 

Gasoline 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. . . 

Leather ,  and  manufactures  of 

Liquors,  beer,  wines,  etc 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Petroleum 

Silk  goods 

Woolen  goods 

A.11  other  articles 


$14,419 
231,959 
,417,031 
135, 008 

28,383 

35,813 

51,265 

223,744 

37,272 

137, 196 

172, 645 

36,941 

97, 574 

79, 184 

42, 629 

786,901 

223,205 

238,881 

81,776 

106,377 

149,905 

95, 797 

,346,101 


S23, 893 

343,922 

1,5S0,037 

260,476 

4,541 

2,480 

28,411 

356,705 

24,375 

38,366 

197, 187 

16,645 

52, 828 

79,001 

181,595 

709,990 

358,355 

132, 075 

101,639 

125,295 

108,491 

58, 294 

1, 145, 202 


$34, 617 

448, 186 

2,229,407 

332,881 

15,173 
795 

52,378 
451, 874 

35,068 
102,258 
102,362 

37, 179 
102,661 
187, 949 
154, 141 
490,442 
306,493 
190,509 
155, 100 
130,437 
200,248 
120,019 
2,032,477 


5,770,006 


5,929,803 


7,912,653 


Consumers  of  Nicaraguan  Products.  " 

The  United  States  lost  its  overwhelming  position  as  the  principal 
consumer  of  Nicaraguan  products  in  1919,  principally  owing  to  the 
resumption  of  the  coffee  trade  with  France.  In  1914  the  United 
States  consumed  49  per  cent  of  the  Nicaraguan  products  and  France 
23  per  cent,  and  in  previous  years  an  average  of  about  40  per  cent 
went  to  the  United  States.  In  1918  the  United  States  took  83  per 
cent  and  France  nothing,  whereas  in  1919  the  figures  reverted  more 
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closely  to  pre-war  proportions,  the  United  States  taking  62  per  cent 
and  France  28  per  cent.  Although  there  are  grounds  for  satisfac- 
tion in  that  the  United  States  still  holds  double  the  proportion  it 
held  before  the  war,  it  must  be  noted  that  Great  Britain  used  to  take 
an  average  of  13  per  cent,  as  against  4  per  cent  in  1919,  and  Germany 
used  to  take  about  20  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  exports  shipped  to  the  various  countries  partic- 
ipating in  this  trade  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919  was  as  follows: 


Coimtiies  of  destination. 


1913 


1918 


1919 


France 

Gieat  Britain. 


Italy. 

Spain 

Germany 

other  European  countries 

United  States 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Salvador 

West  Indies 

Canada 


,763,1S6 

G9S,  .564 

98,169 

2,7o9 

,SS7,698 

118,451 

,722,385 

17,. 386 

45, 436 

7,542 

24,050 


$2,  IK)0 

2,400 

40, 637 


f.3,534,163 

437,513 

990 

6,103 


Panama 

Mexico 

other  American  countries . 
China 


Total. 


25,176 
1,245 


6,412,921 
36,653 

4,195 
23,700 
50, 821 

4,920 
79,850 
90, 143 
965,977 
40, 724 


16,425 
7, 663, 827 
12,101 
67, 365 
54,026 
153, 978 
3,271 
22,440 
146,818 
277, 197 
13, 226 


7,754,941 


12,409,473 


Principal  Items  of  Export  Trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  leading 
items  of  export  shipped  from  Nicaragua  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


Bananas. 
Beans 


Cacao . 


Coconuts . 
Coffee 


/bunches . . 
\value 

fkilos... 
\val  ue . . 

jkilos... 

\value. . 

fnumber.. 
' : \value . . . . 

fkilos... 
\value. . 

/kilos... 
\value . . 

Cotton {k!^;: 

Gold do.... 

Hides  and  skins fkilos.. 

\value.. 

Lard fkilos... 

lvalue.. 

Rubber fkilos... 

\value.. 

Silver do 


Corn. 


Sugar . 


los.. 
<alue. 
-rrrood                                                                         /superficial  feet. 
\value 


\va 


1,393,026 

$429, 802 

4,056 

$182 

65,086 

S39, 828 

864,857 

$18,741 

6,162,711 

$5, 004, 449 

202,014 

$9,334 

873 

$140 

$1,063,077 

684,082 

$326,599 

11,608 

$2,661 

221,432 

$278,763 

$17,1.37 

497,217 

$31,805 

a  7,734 

$321,869 


862, 199 

$535, 042 

679,944 

$81 , 665 

167,386 

$49,672 

1,198,215 

$27,303 

11,594,075 

$2,249,056 

4,391,800 

$240, 390 

77,773 

$34, 265 

$1,245,484 

677,357 

$316,3.32 

209,112 

$104,098 

74,406 

$42,619 

$227, 624 

6,240,122 

$742,077 

18,419,466 

$1,431,640 


1919. 


798,844 

$559,187 

265, 157 

$24,086 

102, 242 

$31,484 

1,278,187 

$51,862 

15,280,907 

$6, 268, 096 

1,307,737 

$96, 031 

23,642 

$12,330 

$1,495,950 

923,628 

$417,741 

.56,722 

127,621 

135,  .509 

$85,906 

$267,524 

3,847,163 

$608,795 

18,803.164 

$1,655,948 


a  Tons. 

Government  Finances  and  Exchange. 

The  cordoba  is  the  unit  of  the  currenc}'  of  Nicaragua,  being  equiva- 
lent to  1.672  grams  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  and  is  of  equal  value 
to  the  United  States  dollar.  Consequently  all  values  in  this  report 
are  stated  in  terms  of  dollars. 
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The  Financial  Plan  of  1917  provided  a  method  for  financing  the 
deferred  interest  and  deferred  sinking  fund  obligations  of  the 
bonded  debt,  which  pa3-ments  had  been  postponed  because  of  the  bad 
effects  of  the  Euroi:)ean  war,  and  for  a  budget  of  expenditures.  The 
deferred  payments  will  all  have  been  paid  within  two  and  a  half 
years  instead  of  the  five  years  expected  and  allowed.  The  control 
of  expenditures  by  a  budget  has  been  so  successful  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many  j^'ears  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  a  surplus  in 
its  treasury  at  the  end  of  eacli  j^ear  instead  of  increasing  deficits, 
and  is  spending  it  on  much  needed  public  improvements  such  as 
good  roads  and  a  rebuilding  of  its  congressional  hall  and  executive 
offices. 

The  fianances  are  now  in  such  shape  that  the  indebtedness  of 
$8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  can  easily  be  amortized,  interest  is  paid 
regularly,  and  the  credit  of  the  Republic  has  become  so  good  that  a 
further  loan  has  been  authorized  in  order  to  build  a  much  needed 
railroad  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  majority  stock  of  the  present  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  possible 
refunding  of  the  bonds  of  1909,  heretofore  held  in  Great  Britain. 
A  mission,  consisting  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  Collector  General  of  Customs,  went  to  the  United  States  in 
September  in  order  to  negotiate  this  loan,  which  was  effected  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  banking  group  in  New  York  which  has 
financed  Nicaragua  during  the  last  nine  years. 

On  account  of  Nicaraguan  currency  being  on  a  par  with  American, 
Nicaragua  has  suffered  somewhat  owing  to  the  decline  in  European 
exchange.  During  the  year  the  larger  part  of  the  coffee  crop  was 
shipped  to  France  and  a  considerable  quantity  also  to  England. 
Credits  for  this  Avere  given  in  francs  and  pounds  sterling,  which 
began  their  big  decline  shortly  afterwards.  The  consequence  is  that 
Nicaragua  has  large  deposits  in  France  and  England,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  still  larger  losses  is  buying  French  and  English  goods  to  the 
amount  of  these  credits. 

Although  occasional  advantages  may  be  obtained  through  buying 
in  Europe  at  the  low  rate  of  exchange,  local  merchants  have  suffered 
so  many  losses  due  to  these  fluctuations  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  it 
is  better  to  trade  with  the  United  States  where  the  value  of  the 
cordoba  or  dollar  is  constant,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  two  countries. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  coffee  shippers  will  be  exceedingly  chary 
of  accepting  offers  in  anj'thing  but  dollars  in  the  future,  which  will 
mean  that  more  of  their  product  w^ill  go  to  the  United  States  than 
in  1919.  This  situation  promises  well  for  the  continuation  of  the 
present  large  exchange  of  commodities  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States. 

Coffee  and  Sugar  Raising. 

A  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  resumption  of  the  shipment  of 
coffee  to  Havre.  On  account  of  a  treaty  with  France  allowing  Nica- 
raguan coffee  entry  under  reduced  duties,  France  had  been  the  best 
market  before  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  this  market  was  severely  felt. 
Nicaragua  produces  good  grades  of  coffee,  which  formerly  found 
better  markets  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  However,  the 
enforced  marketing  of  the  coffee  in  the  United  States  during  several 
years  of  the  war  will  probably  have  a  good  effect  in  that  the  trade 
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and  consumers  of  that  country  have  become  familiar  "with  this  class 
of  coffee. 

Nicaragua  offers  many  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  facility  of  transportation.  The  present 
Pacific  Railroad  taps  the  heart  of  the  sugar  country,  carrying  the 
sugar  to  Corinto,  where  is  one  of  the  only  two  wharves  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Central  America.  This  eliminates  entirely  the  danger  of 
loss  through  handling  on  and  off  lighters  in  heavy  weather,  and  the 
usual  consequent  damage  due  to  wettin^^.  The  Government  encour- 
ages the  production  of  sugar,  there  being  no  export  tax,  it  being 
specified  only  that  not  in  excess  of  60  per  cent  of  the  total  may  be 
exported.  A  tax  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  is  placed  on  it  for  in- 
ternal consumption,  which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  $40,000  to 
$50,000. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Corinto  is  the  chief  port  of  shipment  of  Nicaraguan  products  to 
the  United  States,  $4,191,943  worth  having  been  declared  from  that 
port  in  1918  and  $4,253,265  in  1919.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the 
total  declared  exports  from  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States  during 
1918  and  1919  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Balsam pounds. 

Bananas biineh  es . 

Beans pounds. 

Beans,  castor do. . . 

Cacao do... 

Chile do... 

Coflee do . . . 

Copper do... 

Copra do . . . 

Gold ounces. 

Bide? pounds. 

Metals do... 

Nickel  coin do. . . 

Hubber do... 

Silver ounces. 

Silver  coin poimds. 

Skins do. . . 

Sole  leather do. . . 

Sugar do. . . 

Turtles number. 

Woods: 

Cedar feet . 

G  enizare do. . . 

Lignum- vit  86 tons . 

Mahogany feet. 

R  osewood pounds . 

All  other 


Total. 


1918 


Quantity. 


828 

1,093,926 

486,771 


50, 190 


23, 797, 365 
6,2^59 
35, 1?5 
28, 185 
1,404,806 
41, 183 


153, 150 
3,876 

4,768 
188,688 

3, 734 
206.373 

'267 

50, 830 

131,105 

2,902 

, 888, 412 
143, 735 


Value. 


$2,980 
204,993 
22, 695 


9,965 


2, 444, 733 

2,579 

5,648 

421,158 

393, 878 

930,315 


47,117 
17,395 
66,057 
85,198 

2.166 
10, 874 

2,029 

4,628 

22,020 

151,892 

760, 052 

16, 838 

5,370 


5, 620, 590 


1919 


Quantity. 


6,680 
892,370 


814,312 

8.400 

5;  022 

11,534,500 

20, 297 


25,  .523 

1,495,251 

26, 303 

53,697 

252,371 

15,242 

■     6,183 

221,777 

4,593 

2,861,400 

009 

1, 740, 546 

11, 162 

114 

12, 734, 781 

662,000 


Value. 


$16,892 
506, 138 


50, 790 

1,697 

3,424 

2,342,976 

4,688 


741,267 

351 ; 860 

1,029,605 

10,954 

83,284 

11,373 

71,761 

86,594 

1,593 

199,045 

6,853 

275, 507 

1,736 

7,023 

2,047,297 

11,366 

12,526 


7, 876, 249 


BLUEFIELDS. 


By  Consul  John  R,  Bradley. 

The  Bluefields  consular  district  comprises  an  estimated  area  of 
35,000  square  miles  and  is  bounded  by  Honduras  on  the  north,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east,  the  San  Juan  Kiver  on  the  south,  and 
extends  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  Continental  Divide.  Its  topog- 
raphy is,  in  general,  low  and  swampy  on  the  coast,  gradually  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  perhaps  3,000  feet  in  the  western  part.     Low 
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mountains  extend  almost  to  the  coast  in  some  places.  The  many 
rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  and  follow  an  easterly  course  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  soil  varies  from  sandy  on  the  coast  to  a  red 
clay,  in  most  places  covered  by  silt  deposited  by  the  annual  floods; 
but  in  many  places  in  the  higher  lands  the  soil  is  a  A^olcanic  ash. 
The  climate  has  two  seasons,  a  wet  and  a  dry,  which  are  much  more 
clearly  defined  as  one  approaches  the  Pacific.  The  wet  season  on 
the  coast  lasts  from  June  to  Januarj^,  the  annual  precipitation  prob- 
ably amounting  to  140  inches.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  C0° 
to  Oo*^  F.  Eecent  figures  are  not  available  on  the  subject  of  popula- 
tion, but  the  district  is  estimated  to  have  35,000  inhabitants,  com- 
posed probably  of  8,000  Indians,  an  equal  number  of  African  blood, 
150  Americans,  and  150  Chinese  with  a  few  Europeans,  the  remainder 
being  Nicaraguans. 

Transportation,  Natural  Resources,  and  Manufactures. 

Transportation  and  communication,  except  with  New  Orleans,  is 
but  little  developed.  There  are  nothing  but  short-line  industrial 
railroads  in  the  district,  and  transportation  is  almost  wholly  by 
water.  There  are  no  wagon  roads.  Communication  with  the  United 
States  is  by  weekly  steamers  from  New  Orleans.  There  are  occa- 
sional schooners  from  Colon.  Transportation  to  Managua,  the  capi- 
tal, is  usually  by  launch  to  Grej^town,  thence  up  the  San  Juan  River 
and  across  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Granada,  from  which  point  it  may 
be  reached  by  rail. 

The  natural  resources  comprise  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  for 
growing  bananas,  pineapples,  citrous  fruits,  rubber,  cacao,  rice,  and 
sugar  cane  on  and  near  the  coast,  while  in  the  higher  altitudes  beans, 
corn,  and  coffee  do  well.  The  forest  products  which  enter  into 
foreign  trade  are  mahogany  and  cedar,  while  a  considerable  area  of 
pine  is  reported  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district.  Gold  min- 
ing has  been  carried  on  for  years,  and,  with  the  return  of  the  gold 
dollar  to  something  like  its  former  purchasing  power,  it  is  believed 
considerable  activity  will  take  place  in  this  industry.  American 
investments  in  mining  at  this  time  are  not  far  from  $5,000,000,  while 
the  British  must  have  around  $2,000,000  invested.  Marine  i^roducts 
exported  consist  of  turtle  shell. 

The  only  bank  in  the  district  is  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua 
(Inc.).  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  onl}'-  and 
does  not  take  care  of  the  local  demand,  except  in  the  case  of  ice. 
Manufactures  are  ice,  soft  drinks,  shoes,  furniture,  and  sugar,  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  manufactures  not  exceeding  $150,000  per 
annum. 

Trade  with  the  "United  States. 

Several  American  firms  have  been  established  here  for  a  number 
of  years  and  the  importing  business  is  largel}'  in  their  hands  and 
through  New  Orleans.  A  feature  of  the  retail  trade  is  the  large 
number  of  Chinese  firms.  While  statistics  are  not  available  showing 
the  proportions  by  countries  of  imports,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  must  be  over  90  per  cent.  However,  European  goods,  par- 
ticularly British  products,  such  as  crockery  ware  and  dishes,  gal- 
vanized iron,  towels,  soaps,  canned  vegetables,  spices  and  condiments, 
confectionery  and  baker}'  products,  are  appearing  on  the  shelves  of 
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merchants  in  increasing  quantities.  Inquiry  develops  that  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  superior  packing  and  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
l^roducts,  price  considered.  These  goods  mostly  reach  here  by  schoon- 
ers from  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919: 


Articles. 


B  ananas bunch  es . 

Chicle pounds. 

Coins. 


Copra pounds. . 

Gold: 

Bullion troy  ounces. . 

Precipitate pounds.. 

Hides  and  skins number. 

Leather,  sole pounds . . 

Molasses gallons. . 

Rubber ,  crude pounds . . 

Skins,  deer number. . 

Turtles do 

Turtle  shell pounds. . 

Woods,  cabinet: 

Spanish  cedar board  feet . . 

Mahogany do 

Mahogany  and  cedar do 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


1,093,920 


35, 125 

18, 863 
19, 100 
291 
3, 734 
12,152 
76, 150 


267 


8,888,412 


$204,993 


5,648 

302,221 

126, 851 

1,170 

2,166 

1,580 

21,637 


2,029 


760, 052 
424 


1,428, 


1919 


Quantity.       Value 


892, 370 
3,000 
14,983 


24, 685 


2,804 
4,593 


147,517 

2,044 

609 

329 

1,722,457 
12,734,781 


$508, 13S 
1,800 
8,658 


730, 430 


16,007 
1,593 


39, 065 
1,531 
6,853 
1,718 

260, 501 
2,047,297 


1,393 


3,622,984 


Factors  Hindering  Trade  Development. 

In  general,  the  3-ear  1919  was  much  more  prosperous  than  1918. 
This  was  due  to  better  shipping  conditions,  more  bottoms  being 
available ;  to  competition  for  bananas  between  the  two  banana  ship- 
ping companies,  Avhich  for  a  while  caused  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  the  price  paid  per  bunch;  a  large  increase  in  gold 
l^roduction,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  exports  of  mahogany  and 
cedar  logs.  No  new  industries  have  been  developed  in  the  district, 
although  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  sugar  manufacturing  and  it 
is  expected  the  coming  year  will  see  considerable  development. 

On  this  coast  much  of  the  labor  is  of  West  Indian  (African) 
origin  and  is  perhaps  more  dependable  than  the  native  labor.  Com- 
mon labor  is  paid  $1.25  a  day  and  requires  close  supervision.  Next 
to  sufficient  capital  the  determining  factor  in  the  success  of  any 
enterprise  in  this  country  is  the  management  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  experienced  in  the  ways,  customs,  and  language  of 
the  country. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  district  has  many  latent  pos- 
sibilities, friendly  people,  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  English,  won- 
derful natural  resources,  accessibility  to  United  States  and  European 
markets,  a  climate,  excepting  malaria,  not  at  all  bad,  and  the  only 
reason  for  its  lack  of  development  must  be  deficient  transportation 
facilities — no  roads,  no  railroads,  and  but  one  harbor  and  it  can  not 
be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water. 
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